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Sotwn and Castle of Mabverford West. 


ford West aforesaid, be, and for the fu- 


ture shall be esteemed as part 
of the said county of the town of Haver- 
ford West,’ witbin the Se 
and of the same, house 
pal, deoegh bn too wil evn indiooetn 

t t id town and county, 
to be deemed exempt and separate from 


it.” 
t of this borou 


and 


cilmen, from whom the mayor is chosen. 
The mayor is admiral, coroner, clerk of 


ty the markets, and escheator, within its pre- 


con 
VIII. and likewise by James 

order ran thus :—** That the 

town of Haverford West should be, and 


VOL. VII. 


cincts. The grand and petty sessions for 


firmed’ the county are held here, and it has had 


the privilege of se one member to 
Parliament ever since the 17 Henry VIII. 
There is no manufactory carried on > 
of apy consequence, except » for 
which there aoe mill, al eaukt whe po- 
pulation is estimated at upwards of three 
thousand, inhabiting about six hundred 
and thirty houses. The market is the 
most abundantly supplied of any in 
Wales, particularly with fish, which is to 
be had here in the greatest plenty and 


_ variety. ‘There is also a large corn-mar- 
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ket, and a great fair for hotses and cattle 
of all kinds three or four times a year. 

The principal public buildings are the 
guildhall, market-house, free-school, and 
alms-houses ; likewise a good stone bridge 
and quay. There are three parish 
churches, St. Mary, St. Thomas, and St. 
Martin, besides the one in the suburbs of 
Prendergast, and several sectarian chapels. 

This town was formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Flemings, and from its central 
situation it became their principal abode 
in that part of the country. It was forti- 
fied by a strong wall and castle, which 
was situated on an eminence overhanging 
a great part of the town. This castle 
was built by Gilbert, Earl of Clare, the 
first Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of 
Stephen, about the same period as those 
of Pembroke.and Tenby ; very little of it 
is now-remaining, e the keep, which 
is a striking object. _It has for some time 
been converted into the county gaol. For. 
merly there were eas pop outer, an 
inner, and two defended with portcullises, 
three of which were standing about the 
middle of the last century ; it originally 
occupied a considerable sp and was 
surrounded by a wall flanked with towers, 
which were destroyed by Cromwell during 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century. 
The first castellan under the Earl of 
Clare (according to Camden*) was Richard 
Fitz Tancred. ‘In Glyndwr’s time, the 
Earl of Arundel was governor, and: made 
a noble defence against the French auxi- 
liaries, who had come to join Glyndwr. 
In Henry VII.’s time, some of the Lang- 
harnes had the care of it, under the 
title of constable. At one time we find 
it was granted to one Richard Arton, 
with an annual fee of 6/. 13s. 4d., and of 
the office of porter of the said castle, with 
a fee of 37. Os. 10d., together with “ Her- 
baginm scitius Castri de West Haver- 
ford, alias Haverford West; una cum fos- 
satis ejusdem Castri, ac unius horti, 
vocati le Queen’s Herber eidem Castri 
adjacenti.” 

At a short distance to the south of the 
town, on the banks of the river, stand 
the ruins of an ancient priory of Black 
Canons, dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Thomas the Martyr. It was endowed, if 
not founded, by Robert de Hwlffordd, the 
son of Fitz Tancred, and first lord of Ha- 
verford West, who bestowed on it several 
churches and tithes within his barony, 
which were afterwards confirmed by Ed- 
ward III. Very little now remains, ex- 
cept part of the walls of the chapel, a 
large portion of it having been pulled 
down within these few years oh account 

* Taucredi filium huic castro Castell tun pree- 
f ecisse.—Guiiel. Camdeni Brittani. “~~ 
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of its dilapidated state. From the parts 
of the foundation which can be traced in 
different places, it appears to have occu. 
pied a vast space of ground. The chapel 
was a large cruciform building, with g 
tower in the centre, supported by four 
handsome pointed arches. was a 
large window at both ends (the remains 
of one of which is still visible), as well 
as three smaller ones on either side of the 
chancel. A tradition is prevalent that 
there was a secret communication between 
the castle and: the priory, which is not 
improbable, such frequent at’ the | 
— alluded to. Ory Was vas 
ued. according to, | 26 Henry 
VIIL., at 138% Liseld, and by boa 
at 135/. 6s. Id. at the ution ; 


monasteries it was. granted to Robert’ and’ 
About the commencement of the last 
century, the figure of a bishop: was dug 


have: be effigy. 
of Dovid Chebury, bishop of Droneres 


who, by his last will, dated the ninth 
November, 1426, directed that his | 


“4 


T 


should he interted here, and left a 
towards rebuilding the cloisters 


views of the castle 


by being so en : A 
by houses. The walks in the neighbour, 
hood of the town are excecdingly pled. 
sant, particularly’ the parade, which is the 
fashionable promenade, and commands a 
most extensive view of the surrounding 
country ; the castle, with the river gliding 
in the valley beneath, forming a very bold 
foreground to the mountains which 
up the distance. 

8. IB. 


ON FEMALE CONVERSATION. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—On reading in No. CLXXXVII. 
of the Mirror an amusing account of 
Mr. Mathews’ Entertainments, and his 
recipe for concocting a rout, I was led 
into a train of reflection—not so much 
upon routs as upon social parties and 
friendly visiting in general—and it struck 
me that this subject is more frequently 
than necessary made a subject of ridicule. 
Mr. Mathews confesses that Mrs. W. 
Worrit sent her child to him to request 
him to be funny ; this looks a little as if 
ennui was one of the company, although 
Mr. Mathews himself was there, 

this enpui is increased by your satirical 
and dplenetic rogues who, dissatisfied 
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with themselves, wish to disturb the 
aelf-complacency and self-satisfaction of 
others. : 


» Johirison has said of wits and Aumor- 
ists “thet they are brought together 
from distant quarcers by preconcerted in- 
——, they come ane by their 

irers, prepared to laug' to ap- 
pli ; they gaze awhile on each other 
ashamed to be silent and afraid to speak ; 
every than is discontented with himself, 
‘angry with those that give him 

pain, arid resolves that he will contribute 
to the merriment of such worth- 

less company,” Each blames the com- 


for that disappointment and weari- 
Be ich each contributed to produce. 


sal edie catia a 
d r capacities, and the 
principal part of their Cpiivereation con- 
sists of common chit-chat. Now 
@uly’ consider, Mr. Editor, how many 
thousand well-meaning, honest and 
members of society must be entirely ex- 
@utfed from the enjoyment of conversa- 
ini if what is commonly. called idle chit- 
at is to’ be entirely prohibited. One 
ais, indeed, 9 right to expect a reason- 
able degree of ity in one’s com- 
panions, and that they should be capable 
of-communicating their ideas s0 as to be 
understood ; indeed with our. sex there is 
but hey fear of this, most of us have 
the fill ‘enjoyment and use of the organ 
¢ eech as it is. called; but are we to 
e rghened out of our, propriety ant 
= * Ged bes gin use of those faculties 
whic! ven us by your 
doxical, straight forward, Y atter-of-foet 
gentry, who wish to banish idle chit-chat 
as they call it from all ¢o ies, and 
reduce ‘our; conversation to syHogisms and 
ieee who: ‘will’ deny your’ major, 
your minor,’ and require mathe. 
matical: demonstration of the” truth of 
every word ‘you utter ? I look upon these 
zers as spies, enemies ta 'social com- 
fort, whose constant‘aim is to detect and 
censuré the most‘ ‘trifling errors in your 
conversatién and frighten modest persons 
from ‘speaking at all.’ When in the com- 
of such an one, my soul retires to 
ts inmost recess ; such gentry will ever 
and anon ‘sound in ‘your éars that north 
polar maxim “think twice before you 
spéak: onee;” which maxim, however 
valuable it may be ht in the way of 
by: your sex, Mr. Editor, I can- 
not subscribe to it as a general maxim 
in ‘conversation; I’ think it savours of 
hypertisy, tends to check the utterance 
» the: genuine sentiments of the heart, 
and déprive us of many a delightful effu- 
sion» of imagination. Cheerfulness of 
mind — to be pleased 
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at all events is the best way to banish 
ennui and promote free conversation ; as 
Addison observes, “a man finds him- 
self pleased, he knows not why, with the 
cheerfulness of his companion ;_ it is like 
a sudden sunshine that awakens a secret 
delight in the mind without ber attend- 
ing to it.” Although I by no means 
advocate trifling conversation. in prefer, 
ence to that of an intellectual kind, yet 
where the one cannot be had, is it so cri- 
minal to indulge in the other? In the 
most trifling conversation opportunities 
will sometimes occur which may be turn- 
ed to good account; I have frequently 
found a subject incidentally started in 
this manner, most urtexpopiedly enliven 
@ company for hours, prove far more 
interesting than if it had been premedi- 
tated or formally commenced. I would 
have vice lashed wherever it is found, 
but if all vanity is vice, and every vain 


good man is to be lashed, where is he that 


shall escape a whipping? As for our 
vanity, Mr. Editor, we absolutely cannot 
live without it, (but do print that in a 
whi if you have any whispering 
type), take every spark of vanity away 
from us and we shall no longer dresg to 
please you, talk to please you, nor indeed 
do anything to please any body, but fall 
into an utter insensibility as. to what 
others think of us,, and into a downright 
selfishness which will endanger the well- 
being of society and deprive us of most 
of the pleasures and all the ,erobellish. 
ments of life. Montesquieu says, ‘* the 
English aré a free nation, and as no sub- 
ject fears another the whole nation is 
proud’; they are commonly bashful when 
they come among strangers and we fre- 
quently see ‘them behave with an odd 
mixture of pride and ill-placed shame.’” 
Oh, shame upon ye you dumb Sir Ora- 
cles who have: brought such a reproach 
upon our dear country ! 

When we meet to enjoy a social hour 
it is frequently a matter of indifference 
whether’ we well or ill, never mind: 
so you do but talk; there is such har- 
mony in hearing ten or a dozen voices, 
keeping: up a continual fugue ; here ace, 
casionally the shrill pipe of Miss Rattler 
prevailing ; presently follows Mr. Mel- 
low, rolling up from the lowest notes of 
his, diapason, and in due time come in 

incipal, twelfth, fifteenth, &c. now in 
fall chorus and now dying away to the 
soft dulciano notes of Miss Tender- 
nerves. I say all this is absolute har- 
mony when compared to the conceited 
silence which so frequently prevails in a 
company of cognoscenti. 

have heard too, Mr. Editor, some- 
thing of a Female Literary and Scientific 
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Institution; now heaven forefend us ing 


from such things as these, we already 
know enough, and more than some of 
you would wish us to know, and unless 
you would have us sit round your fires 
with the gravity of owls, and silent as 
our vis-a-vis companions, your chimney 
ornaments, do not attempt to philosophize 
us, and as you fess to he so fond of 
our sweet voices do not fill us with more 
wisdom than we can conveniently digest, 
otherwise you will make oracles of us, 
and we shall become as those dumb wise 
whom Shakspeare wrote of — 
«« That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing; who, I am very sure, 
If they should speak, would almost damn 
those ears 
Which hearing them would call their bro- 
thers fools.” 

Fearing I shall tire your patience, Mr. 
Editor, I will contin with one more 
word from wag be sweetest child, which 
may petha eter some of your female 
at t from being too silent ; 
let them ever remember that— 

“—_—_______ silence is only commendable 

In a neat's tongue dried and a maid not 
vendible.” 


I remain, Sir, most respectfully yours, ” 
‘ B—. 


SPRING. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1n,—Hail grateful spring, with all her 
new-born vernal attendants, who has be- 
gan to distribute her treasures, 
and is to shed its “‘ varied verdure” 
oF "sg Wiles of hao the swift 

secret wor! nature's generous 
hand. season of birth, and 


Thou 

‘¢ promised fruit,” which 
“ Lies yet a little embryo unperceived.” 

Thov art welcomed by the pleasing throb- 
bings of my heart, and the ready ac- 
Kknowledgment of the love of all who 
know ‘thy great endearments ; even the 
feathered race again take ion of the 
unfathomed heavens, and wildly carol 
thy joyous presence, for thou art come 
to em "4 es walks — give 
composure to the sw speeding wind. 
and to embroider the works of God.” 

is not only the youth, but also 
the th of the year—it is the season 
too--of produce —the season when the 
luxurious earth opens its grateful bosom 
and receives the precious food, which in 
exact and regular succession will put 
forth its valuable qualities, numberless 
sparkling shoots, and star-like buds, 
partaking of the delightful to the wonder. 


which, in its folds, conceals ** the lovely 
children of the shade,” but, when un- 


lyanthus ; thence proceeds the flowery 
cedeentlan to Gath and scent the walks of 


«« —_— the exhaustless granary of a world.” 
A season when the naked 


treasures, 
Heaven once more in “ universal bounty” 
throws 





herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers on nature’s ample lap.” 


ourished 
fostered a 


ennobling 

fice, and to view and watch the growth 
of the infant leaf, and the birth of the 
modest bud, is a delightful amusement. 
Indeed our hearts gladden at this period, 
for we see the uncouth and “ ruffian” 
weather is about to retire, the extended 
blue arch of Heaven has thrown aside its 
thickened veil, while the thin clouds 
hanging from the spottern ceiling. fresh- 
ens the glorious scene. 

It is to S that we are indebted for 
many pleasing helings It is, if I may 
so express myself, an unlimited associa- 
tion season, our spirits and health being 
generally improved, cheerfulness is a con- 
stant attendant, therefore joy pervades 
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t, 

admit love and gratitude its own cha- 
racter—forgetting solitude and other un- 
generous dispositions. The poet has 
exclaimed when alluding to Spring— 

“ Let those love now who never loved before! 


And those who always loved now love the 
more.” 

Shakespeare was so delighted with the 
beauties of Spring as to have identified 
them with his mistress, and played with 
them as her shadow. 

Few distinguished individuals have 
allowed this period to glide away without 
its having first received their homage ; but 
really there is something so strikingly 
pleasing in this “inmost renovation ” 
that it becomes a matter of no surpri 
After having witnessed winter’s dark and 
cloudy atmosphere, the entire nakedness 
of every object, who can but embrace 
every infant leaf and slowly creeping bud, 
as the commencement of a season fraught 
with health, with youth, and with beauty. 

_The seasons have been associated with 
the various stages of human life, but the 
spring of the year and the spring of life, 
are more y connected than any other. 

amiable 


In youth we partake of the 
qualtc 


les of innocence combined with 
beauty, like the lovely flowers, and the 
whole of the vernal inhabitants. Youth 
omaments and enlivens the paths of life ; 
Spring embroiders the earth and dresses 
her companions in lively Pree sa The 
spring of the year and the spring of life 
form the more essential requisites for a 
distant period ; a spring that is blighted 
produces but a barren year ; youth if not 
productive of the fruits of a cultivated 
mind yields little that is beneficial or 
serviceable. Vernal flowers, however 
beautiful to the eye and fragrant to the 
nostril, are only eaeratives to autumnal 
flowers ; youth, however pleasing in all 
ces, is but the commencement of 

which must form ingredients for 
mature fruits. The shoots of spring if 
not carefully watched and trained become 
stubborn and di 3 the impressions 
of youth if not early curbed disfigure 
whole, and lower it in general esti- 


rejoice 
In re-creation of themselves,” 


mencement in a more friendly manner 
than it now does; but these gone-by days 
(like many other ancient customs) are too 
rich with ancient familiarity ever to re- 
turn, though they live to be regarded in 
dear recollection; we must therefore be 
content to remember the past happy days, 
and cherish % present. dia 
our’s, respectfully, 
A. B. C. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
My country! and yet while a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be 

found, 
Shall be constrained to love thee.” 
Cowpes. 


Tat celebrated statesman, Sir Robert 
Walpole, having become unpopular, and 
motions having been made in both houses 
of parliament to inquire into his condu 
to urge the necessity of his rem 
from the presence and councils of his 
sov . thus patrotism :— 
% Gent have talked.a great deal of 
patriotism ; a venerable word when duly 
ractised ; but I am sorry to say that 
te it has been so much 
about, that s* in danger uf 
disgrace. v 
triotism is lost, ps Bo Mf 
prostituted to the very worst of 
spring 


have raised many of them 
It is but refusing to 
sonable or an insolent 
starts a patriot. I have never 
of makin 


bearing in mind the situation in which he - 
which, during hs talnitry, he meee boge 
whi i ministry, he must haye 
made, certainly is consistent in itself, 
and is confirmed by subsequent 
rience. 

A true patriot may be understood as 
an individual whose vi 
ed with a disinterested 
try, a sentiment which he imbibes the 
stro i 
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prove the best calculated to. promote the 
prosperity and sg ape of the people ; 
he who devotes his service, his purse, 
sacrifices. private interest, and lays down 
his life (if the public good requires it) 
needs no further claim to our consider- 
ation, his death has sealed the virtue of 
his life. 

“Let us but turn over the pages of our 
own history, and we shall find that in no 
age were pom and philanthropists 
wanting, when the necessity of the times 
called their talents and services into ac- 
tion. The martyrs for the cause of truth 
undoubtedly rank first in the estimation 
of our countrymen ;.the names of Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, will be en- 
deared to the Protestion religion, so long 
as that faith remains unimpaired, an 
constitutes “* part and of the law 
of the land,” and every state not blinded 
by Popery will refer with satisfaction to 
that period when unawed by prepecetion, 
and courting the most cruel death for 
conscience sake, the champion* of the 


reformed religion would exclaim ‘ Be of 

good. cheer brother, (Ridley) we shall 

this day kindle such a torch in England, 

pie in God, shall never be extin- 
» 


At the commencement of the turbulent 
of Charles I. we find the earl of 


Strafford, the king’s first minister, upon perf, 


his'im nt by the parliament, vo- 
luntarily sacrificing his life for a mutual 
reconciliation between the king and his 
ple. “I am to die, (said 
e) and to a willing mind there can be no 
injury!” What are we to term this act 
but that of disinterested patriotism, 
though the subject has never been con- 
sidered in this light ; or at least, Hamp- 
den, and Sidney, to which may be added, 
Russel, have shone so conspicuously at 
this period of history, that historians 
have not reflected equal merit upon the 
actions of others. Oliver Cromwell’s 
merits and demerits have been fairly can- 
vassed ; can we name him with those 
“ choice spirits” whom England delights 
Sauleny cue cetcestlonaey Ante ~ 
amongst the extr meteors whic 
suddenly illumine the horizon, and ‘as 
rapidly sink into the gloom of night ? 
é have heard of such; Cromwell, 
Wolsey, and in latter times, Bonaparte. 
The chief glory of a country (says Dr. 
Johnson) consists in its authors; had 
England produced no patriots or philan- 
thifopists she would still have ved 
her glory, and manifested to the world 
het pre-eminence in this particular, but 
it has been her peculiar happiness to 
blend literary greatness with private ex- 
* Bishop Latimer. 
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cellence —to produce geniuses in evory 
department of art and science — whose 
productions have not only proved advan. 

us to mankind, but whose lives and 
deaths have been strictly in conformity to 
the principles they have inculcated. 
Witness the writings of Addison, Locke, 
Newton, and Boyle, and bring to recol- 
lection the serenity and piety recorded of 
them in their last moments ! 

War is repugnant to the principles of 
the Christian religion, though considered 
a necessary evil ; but in the history of na- 
tions, ae has in all periods held a 
distinguishing rank by what is termed the 
glory of her arms! We turn with plea- 
sure from the contemplation of the de- 
structive system, to the con ion of 
all that adorns, dignifies, and benefits our 
nature; well may a man be proud of his 
countrymen when he finds engraven in 
indelible characters in the book of fame, 
the great Milton, Thomson, 
Bacon, Goldsmith, 


Johnson, and Cow- 
pers her theo! 
arburton, 


Tillotson, Sherlock, 
, Liandaff, and Por- 
teus; her scientific and eminent legal 
characters; those learned physicians, 
Harvey, sydenham, Meade, and Buchan. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, Gainsbo. 
seats, Oris, and West; and to con- 
clude, Howard, Granville Sharpe, Wil- 
force, Fry. 

“ Nor can I here forget (he generous band.t 

Who touch'd withpuman woe, redressive 
search'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail! 

Uupitied and unheard, where misery moans; 


Where sickness pines; where thirst and hup- 
ger burn, 


And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 
Tnomson. 
WwW. C——2z. 

t Alluding to the Committee in the year 1729. 


FLIRTILLA THE LOVELY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
FLimtitya the lovely, all blooming and gay, 
Burst in charms on the world like a rose-bud in 
May; 
So sweet and endearing appear’d to the view, 
Not a heart but was wounded, and shot through 
and through. 
Bat, ah! silly girl, like an insect too vain, 
The lovely Ftirtii/a but breath’d to give pain; 
Not a youth that made love with a passion sit- 
cere 
But met with an answer of scorn from the dear. 
“ Flirtilla,” she said, ‘‘ must her conquests pur- 
sue, 
And nought but a coronet can me subdue.” 
“ Foolish maid,” said a butterfly passing thet 


way, i 
* Your life is like mine, but a short swamer's 
day ; 
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Like you i now flutter, all spirit and pride ; 

Like you may to-morrow be earth’s chilly bride ; 
Then make of life, while endow’d with the pow’r, 
‘The most to sweeten the fast-flying hour ; 

Wed the man that adores you with honour and 


> 
Nor trust any longer to beauty or youth ; 
Keep in mind that existence is merely a breath, 
And thy charms may ere long be the banquet of 
death.” 
Uropta, 


HISTORICAL RELICS OF NEW- 
INGTON GREEN. 


(For the Mirror.) 


“ | like the neighbourhood too,—the ancient 
places 

That bring back the past ages to the eye, 

Filling the gap of centuries—the traces 

—_—_ that lie 

Moaldering beneath your head |” * 


On the south side of Newington Green 
is an old house, now converted into two. 
At the survey a.D. 1611, William Hal- 
liday, alderman and mercer of London, 
held these premises, with orchard, &c., 
and a piece of pasture-ground behind, 
containing 44 acres, called the Park, 


taining 
which extended as far as Ball’s Pond. 
Sir Henry Mildmay (to whom the Par- 
liament granted the woods of Highbury, 


and who was one of the judges on the 
trial of King Charles) afterwards became 
possessed of this property, by marrying 
Ann, eldest daughter of Alderman Hal- 
liday. It is remarkable, that Sir Henry 
Mildmay’s brother (Anthony) was de- 
voted to the King, and one of those who 
superintended the interment of the unfor- 
tunate monarch’s remains. (See Kim- 
ber’s Baronetage, vol. iii. p. 215.) 

Sir Henry Mildmay’s estates were for- 
feited at the Restoration; but this at 
Newington Green having been settled on 
his wife, continued in the family, and is 
now the property of Sir Henry St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. The first floor of this 
house is wainscotted with oak : there is a 
carved chimney-piece, having in the cen- 
tre a shield, bearing three esquires’ hel- 
mets, the arms of Halliday. The ceiling 
contains the arms of England, with the 
initials of King James, and the medal- 
lions of Hector, Alexander, &c., like- 
wise the arms of Lord Compton. 

Another large house was within the 
last son He standing. It was a 
quadrangular building, chiefly of wood 
and plaster, having a square court in the 

a communication to the va- 

on mg all around, by means 

of. doors opening from one room 

into another. It was for many years 
* See Adam and Eve, a Margate Story 


called ‘** Bishop’s Place.” On its being 
pulled down, some s of the old oak 
wainscot were found to be richly gilt, and 
adorned with paintings, almost obliterated 
from the effect of time. There is a tra- 
dition in the neighbourhood, that both 
these houses formerly belonged to Henry 
VIII. ; that in one of them he kept a 
number of concubines, whilst the other 
was appropriated to his occasional resi- 
dence. This, however, could not’ have 
been the case with regard to the house 
first mentioned, as it was evidently built 
in the reign of James the First, and most 
probably by one of the family of Halli- 
day. The house last described might 
have been the occasional resort of the 
King. This neighbourhood seems to 
have been a favourite spot with some of 
the nobility about that period. A branch 
of the family of Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, possessed the neighbouring manor 
of Stoke Newington ; and the following 
letter of Henry Algernon Perey, Earl of 
Northumberland, dated at ‘* Newing- 
ton Greene,” was very probably indited 
at the old house above named. This 
letter was written to the Lord Cromwell, 
secretary of state, to exculpate the writer 
from the pretended suspicions of Henry, 
in d to a matrimonial contract su 

to have been made between the 
Earl and Ann Boleyn, previous to her 
marriage with the King :— 

‘* MasTER SECRETARY, 

“ This shall be to signify unto you, 
that I perceive, by Sir Raynold Carnaby, 
that there is sup’ @ pre-contract to 
bee betweene the Queene and me. Where- 
upon I was not only heretofore examined, 
upon mine oath, before the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and Yorke, but allso re- 
ceived the blessed sacrament upon the 
same, before the Duke of Norfolk and 
other the King’s Highness Council, 
learned in the spiritual law, assuring you, 
Mr. Secretary, by the said oath’ and 
blessed body, which afore I received, 
and hereafter intend to receive, that the 
same may be my damnation, if ever there 
was any contract or promise of marriage 
between her and me.—At Newington 
Greene, the 13th day of May, in the 
28th year of the reign of our Sovereign 
Lorde King Henry VIIIth. 

‘¢ Your assured, 
“% H. NoRTHUMBERLAND.”+ 


The Earl of Northumberland, who 
died the following year at Hackney, (whi- 
ther it is probable he removed pean! iosly 
ington Green) is said to have ‘* prodigally 
given away a great part of his lands and 


+ See Collins's Peerage, vol. ii. page 393. 
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inheritance to the King and others.”* 
——. it is not unli on this 
manner these premises came into the pes- 
session of the Sovereign. Most of the 
ancient houses on this spot have been 
pulled down. Some years since, a curious 
ring was discovered by a man digging in 
a field behind-Mildmay House, sup 

to have been worn by a lady, probably by 
one of the favourites of the capricious 
monarch, This ring is now in the pos- 
eession of Thomas Windus, Esq., of 
Stoke Newington Road.—See Robinson’s 
Stoke Newington, page 14, for an ac- 
count of this curious gem. 

Newington Green will ever be che- 
rished by the advocates of religious tole- 
ration ; for here several of the ejected and 
silenced ministers lived towards the close 
of the 17th century. The presbyterian 
meeting was built in the year 17038, and 
within its walls have preached Hugh 
Worthington, M.A., Dr. Amery, Dr. 
Price, Dr. Towers, Dr. i and 
Mr. Barbauld, (husband of the literary 
lady of that name) men eminent for their 

iety and learning. The Rev. Luke Mil- 
a M.A. lived here, whose wife kept 
aschool, by which she supported 


herself 
and her husband, he being one of the 


ejected ministers, and not suffered to 
preach ; likewise Charles Morton, M.A., 
ejected from his rectory of Blisland, 

wall, who kept an academy here, 
and wrote several treatises, all compen- 
dious, he being an enemy to large vo- 
lumes, and often. saying, “‘ a book 
is a great evil.” Matthew Henry was the 
last of the ejected ministers in London. 
Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson 
Crusoe, received his education here. 

P. T. W. 


* Nichols’s Hist. of Canonbury, page 9. 





EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE 
OF STRENGTH AND AGILITY. 
THERE is now residing at Brough, in 
the county of Westmoreland, a miller, 
of the name of Robert Dodd, (commonly 
called miller Robin) who is possessed of 

as to be capable of 


with six bushels of wheat ‘placed on his 
back, will rise up with apparently little 
exertion. He is noted too as an expert 
wrestler, and very few who know the 
man will contend with him for the prize 
of the belt, which is given annually upon 
such occasions. 


W. H.H. 


PUNNING TOASTS.FOR A. 
BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


By a SHOE anD Boot-MakER.—May 
the thread of our union be made stout 
and lasting—may we wax warmer and 
warmer in the cause of benevolence, until 
one soul animates us all. 


By a Hovse-CarPENTER.—The Con. 
stitution—a finished job, well planed and 
jowted—palsied be the arm that would 
attempt to deface or undermine the fair 
fabric. i 
By a Watcna-Maxer. — Agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures—the main. 
springs of our national prosperity :—may , 
they ever be well-regulated and keep time 
together. > 


By a House anp S1GN-PAINnTER.— 
May every follower of a trade appear in 
his true colours — neither obscured by 
false varnish, nor bedizened by meretsi- 
cious gilding. 

By aSappie£ any Hanwess MaxERn— 
May our country never be saddled with 
an a. imposition—and may those who 
we tax one great interest for the be- 
nefit of another, meet with a strong curb 
in the wisdom of parliament. 


By a Painter. — Influence 
tee me gr with the power of 

jis lever, effected comparatively nothing 
—the influence of the press has revolu- 
tionized a world. 


By a WEavER.—The web of our s0- 
ciety—May it be filled up with the weft 
of virtue and knowledge, until its bless. 
ings are adorned with the beautiful gar. 
ment of Heaven-born charity. 
By a JEWELLER.—May we adhere to- 
gether by the so/der of friendship—tiied 
by the éowchstone of purity—refined by 
the bright fire of benevolence, and be 
still permitted to ornament the fairest of 
nature’s works—woman. 
By a Coach Maxer.—May our union 
as a body be perpetual, as we af 
borne upon the wheels of time, may our 
tongues be moved by the springs of be- 
nevolence., 
By a BractsmiTH.—The members of 
this Institution—may they be as so many 
bars of Recs faagoted her in Pg 
love— t up toa in le 
coals ob P 1 lied glow 





with the cement of brotherly love—ham- 
mered out on the anvil of friendshi 
until made into as many polished 

and shields, for the defence of the widew 
and orphan, anchors, chains, and cables 


for the 


free and 


Esrpeteal safe mooring of out 
Ppy country. 
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PAr.. Mapter’s Plan for a Pape. 


* Hayter’s Compendium,” &c. 
chromatique scale of 

which alone I designed it. It 

before me when I received your 
Number of the Mrrror which gives the 


when it instantly came to my mind 
that my diagram might be offered to plan- 


name of labyrinths from the ancients, 
of which mention ‘is made of four cele- 
Cretan, 


sure in —— the 
Hill; but the labyrinthic 
ous and active life had en 


very renovating 
luded to) gave me my youthful game 
afresh, and it has since induced me to 
give some of my leisure moments to the 
drawing labyrinths, &c. The one which 
I now submit to your use is a copy of 
my equilateral di already men- 
tioned, and it most likely wou 
have been offered to the world in any other 
Ne ee 
8 entirely new to geometry 
and perfectly adapted to the for 
Papeete a a it, I trust not 
be too vain in endea to 
render my claim to the invention as publ 
as possible, real novelty and utility com- 
bined being very rare; as a subject of 
study within book, perhaps the original 
form might have been maze sufficient to 
most of your readers; but wishing to 
make the geometrical construction of the 
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figure as difficult as possible, I have 
thought proper to give it in an oblong 
form. The principle of it is exactly the 
same as in the ‘* Compendium,” being 
formed by the same number of intervo- 
lutions of only one line. It may suggest 
the idea of a flower-plot or a plantation 
as well as a her ee og but my chief 
object is to try the skill of the draftsman 
in the proper construction of it. 
Tam, fous, &e. 
HARLES HAYTER. 

16, Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-square. 

N.B. The author will give proper di- 


rections. for laying out the plan to any 
extent required. 





She Selector ; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


DENHAM AND CLAPPERTON’S 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Ay interesting volume of Travels in the 
Interior of Africa, has just been .pub- 
lished. It wss undertaken by Major 
Denham, Captain Clapperton of the navy, 
and Dr. Oudney, who died on the jour- 
ney, adding one more to the many victims 

African discovery. The journey was 
performed in the years 1822, 1823, and 
1824. Fron this volume we shall make 
several extracts :— 


ARAB SUPERSTITIONS. 


he wrote in it certain words 
of great import from the Koran; the 
crowd looking on in silent astonishment, 
while he assumed a manner both graceful 
and imposing, so as to make it impossible 
for any one to feel at all inclined to ridi- 
cule his motions, When he had finished 


y keepi poor. 

med is dats but those 

t quality. vegetables 

here, and we could not.even 

procure an onion, Almost every town in 


Africa has its charm or wonder, and Te. 
gerhy is not without one. Phere is a 
well just outside the castle gates, the 
water of which, we were told most 
gravely, “ always rose when a kafila was 
coming near the town ! that the inhabi. 
tants always prepared what they had to 
sell on seeing this water increase in bulk, 
for it-never deceived them!” In proof 
of this assertion, they pointed out to me 
how much higher the water had been pre. 
vious. te our atrival than it was at the 
moment we were standing on the brink. 
This I could have explained by the num. 
ber of camels that had drank at it ; but 
I saw it was better policy to believe what 
pn sel allowed to be true; even Boo. 
exclaimed, “ Allah! God is 
great, pruot, and wise! How won. 
1! Oh’. Over the inner gate of 
the castle there is a large hole through to 
the gateway underneath, and they tell a 
story of a woman dropping from thencea 
stone on the head of some leader who had 
gained the ‘outer wall, giving him, by 
that means, the death of Abimelech in 
sacred history. 


AFRICAN GOLGOTHA. 


ABOUT sunset we halted near a well, 
within a half mile of Meshroo. - Round 


this spot were lying more than one hun-' 


dred skeletons, some of them with the 
skin still remaining attached to the bories 
—not even a little sand thrown over 
them. ‘fhe Arabs laughed heartily at 
my expression of horror, and said, “ they 
were.only blacks, nam boo !” (damn their 
fathers !) and began knocking: about the 


pass to the west, and, after an ascent of 
three hundred feet, descended a sandy 
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steep to the cast« This was rather a pic- 
spot, looking back upon Thenea. 
Out roed. ley over a long plain with a 


mpon. inquiry, I found that she 
sn ey taken labour : about five 
nutes completed the operation,—a very 
little animal was literally dragged 
into light... It was then thrown across 
another..camel, and the mother, after 
ig reloaded, followed quietly after her 
One of the skeletons we passed 

4 very fresh app 3 the 

still hanging to the skin of the 

the features were still dis- 

A merchant travelling with 
kafila, suddenly exclaimed, “ That 
slave! I left him behind four 


gue 


vi 


and a most fatiguing day. 

22. e moved before daylight, 
sing some rough sand hills, mixed 
red-stone; to the west, over a plain 


1 


ry 
F 


which had been in view since quit- 
our encampment in the. morning. 
orders hail been given this day for 
camels to k 

to 


EE 


i 


F 


f 


seen on the look out. During 
had 
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AUDIENCE OF THE SHEIKH OF 
BORNOU. 


35 


of a double-barreled by Wilkinson, 
with a box, and all the apparatus com- 
plete, a pair of excellent pistols in a case, 
two pieces of superfine broad cloth, red 
and blue, to which we added a sct of 
china, and two bundles of spices. 

The ceremony of getting Tinto the pre- 
sence was ridiculous enough, although 
nothing could be more plain and devoid 
of pretension than the appearance of the 
sheikh himself. We through pas- 
sages lined with at! ts, the front men 
sitting on their hams; and when we ad. 
vanced too quickly, we were suddenly 
arrested by these fellows, who caught 
forcibly hold of us by the legs, and had 
not the a our falling, we 
should most infallibly have become pros- 
trate before arriving in the presence. Pre- 
vious to entering into the open court, in 
which we were received, our fy oye 
or slippers, were whipped by these 
active, though sedentary, gentlemen of 
the ber; and we were seated on 
some clean sand on each side of a raised 
bench of earth, covered with a ae oe 
which the sheikh was reclining. We laid 
the gun and the pistols together before 
him, and explained to him the locks, 
turnscrews, and steel shot-cases, holding 
two. charges each, with all of which he 
seemed exceedingly well pleased ; the 
powder-flask, ~ the manner in which 


in we were questioned 
as to the object of our visit. The sheikh, 
however, shewed evident satisfaction at 


of us, 

‘¢ Did he ever hear of me ?” 

The immediate reply of “Certainly,” 
did wonders for our cause. Exclamations 


every 
offered us by way of refreshment, and 
our lea 


ve. 
I may here observe, that besides-occa- 
sional potdouss of bullocks, camel-loads 


of wheat and rice, leathern skins of but- 
ter, jars of honey, and honey in the comb, 
five or six wooden bowls were sent us, 


the with meat, paste made 


savoury but very greasy ; and on our firet - 





presen’ 

traveller sojourning in the neighbourhood 
of a stream; but at Bornou things are 
done differently. A camel-load of bream, 


and a sort of mullet, was thrown before : 


our huts on the second morning after our 
arrival; and for fear that should not be 
sufficient, in the evening another was 
sent. ‘ 


MARKET AT KOUKA. 


Wr had a fsug, or market, in front of 
one of the principal gates of the town. 
Slaves, sheep, and a we al ii in 

t numbers, were rinci ive 
sock soa sale. ear a least fifteen 
ousand persons together, some 
of them comin itoun plasne two ona these 
days distant. eat, rice, and gussub, 
were abundant; tamarinds in the Pod, 
ground nuts, ban-beans, ochroes, and in- 
digo; the latter is very good, and in great 
use amongst the natives, to dye their 
tobes (shirts) and linen ; stripes of deep 


indigo colour, or stripes of it alternately the 


with white, being highly esteemed by 


most of the Bornou women; the leaves 
are moistened and pounded up 






nament for the scabbards of their as 


gers, were also t to. me for sale ; 
and butter, leban (sour milk), honey, and 
wooden bowls, from Soudan. The cos- 
tume of the women, who for the most 
part were the venders, were various ; 
those of Kanem and Bornou were most 
numerous, and the former were as becom- 
ing as latter had a contrary appear- 
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the face, which has by no” means an un. 
becoming ‘appearance ; they have, some. 
times, strings of silver rings instead of the 
brass, and a large round silver ornament 
.- front of a foreheads. inoiee 
slaves from Musgow, a large ki to 
the south-east of Mandara, are particu. 
larly disagreeable in their appearance, 
although considered as very trustworthy, 
and capable of great labour ; their hairis 
rolled up in three large plaits, which ex. 
ea as eee ae 
n i Bornowy ; one larger in 
the centre, and two codale an ‘ceah side ; 
they have silver studs in their noses, and 
one large one just under the lower lip of 
the size of a shilling, which goes quite 


through into the mouth ; to make room: 


for this ornament, a tooth or two is some. 
times displaced. 
The principal slaves are generally in. 


trusted with the sale of such produce as‘ 


the owner of them may have to dispose 
of; and if they come from any distance, 
the whole is brought on bullocks, which 
are harnessed after the fashion of the 
country, by a string or iron run through 

cartilage of the nose, and a saddle of 
mat. The masters not unfrequently at~ 
tend the fsug with their spears, and 
about without interfering ; purchases are 
mostly made by ex one commo- 
dity for another, or paid for by small 
beads, pieces of coral and amber, or the 
poreng’ are 


being or two 
lighter in complexion than his master, 


he seemed to have ‘a decided aversion to : 


Peeariare 
ital 
aHik 
Aiur 
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ing to me to come nearer, at the same 
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y with hi 


who stood before 
off to another 


part, w 


: he was much to 


igh. He 


verybody k: 


he was but little stared at. I 
t showed him to be a 


aboye seven feet 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Pudlic Zournals 


RECOLLECTIONS OF O‘KEEFE. 
hig! 
the streets, on his affairs, with 


several 


*s recollection convinced me that nobleman took the 
‘af bounded 





there were fewer people. 
wneoncern ; and thus, e 


laying 
moment’ 


fant 
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» drank it off, 
his little 
galloped off, followed by his 


for him, 
ing-room 


to the din 


yaa 
paration 


go over to threw half-a-crown on 
“ My lord, sayi 


lagues us be- i 


green-room, &c. the room, said, 
blesome, I wish 
you 


ick said toanobleman health and company! 


about behind 
over to your Ireland, ter, and 


king’s nights at Dr 
lieutenant : 
t 
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being 
was soon to 


and out of the 
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party up to the rooms. 
at the table two minu 


ag, ** Follow me, sit.” Mr. 
started ‘up; they both rushed down the 
steps, which were on the outside of the 
pa upon the Srking and a number 
persons were w, conversing. 

Lord ——— snatched a small sword 


Beau, Nash for. abolishing swords. Chal. 
lenges and. pistol work are bad enough 3 
but even then the wrathful man may have 
a chance of a watchful; providence not 
permitting the sun to go down on his 
anger. It is to be wished that seconds 
were a little more alert in peace-making, 
as the principals themselves may be afraid 
of any step. towards .it, lest they incur 
the imputation of cowardice, for slander 
has always its blacking-brush ready to 
dash away. It is with much pleasure I 
feflect, that in my day I have prevented 
two or three duels.—New Monthly Ma- 
gaszine. 


ADDRESS TO MR. CROSS, OF EXETER 
‘CHANGE, ON THE DEATH OF THE 
ELEPHANT.* 

- “)'Tis Greece—but living Greece no more * 


Giaour. 
On, Mr. Cross, 


Permit a sorry stranger to draw near 
And shed a tear 
(I've shed my shilling) for thy recent loss! 
I've been a visitor, 
Of old, a sort of a Buffon inquisitor, 
Of thy Menagerie—arid knew the beast 
That is deceased: !— 
* In No, 186 of the Mixnor, we gaye a full 
account of the death of this Elephant, with an 
engraving, and numerous interesting anecdotes. 


1 was the Damon of the gentle giant, 
And oft have been, 
Like Mr, Kean, 
Tenderly fondled by his trunk compliaat 
Whenever I approach’d, the kindly brute 
Fiapp’d his prodigious ears and bent his knees,— 
It makes me freeze 
To think of it !—no chams could better suit, 
Exchanging grateful looks for grateful fruit,— 
For so our former dearness was begun. 
I bribed him with an apple, and beguiled 
The beast of his affection, like a child; 
And well he loved me till his life was done 
(Except when he was wild) : 
It makes me binsh for human friends—but none 
I have so truly kept or cheaply won ! 


Here is his pen !— : 
The casket,—but the jewel is away !— 
The den is rifled of its denizen— 
Ah well a day ! : 
This fresh free air breathes nothing of his 


grossness, 
And sets me sighing, even for its closeness. 
This light one story , 
Where, like a cloud, I used to feast my eyes 
The grandeur of his Titan-like horizon, 
Tells a dark tale of its departed glory. 
The very beasts lament the change, like me: 
] The shaggy Bison 
Leaneth his head dejected ou his knee ! 
Th’ Hyena’s laugh is hush'd, and Monkey's pout, 
The Wild Cat frets in a complaining whine, 
The Panther paces restlessly about ; 
To walk her sorrow ont, 
The Lions in a deeper bass repine,— 
The Kangaroo wrings its sorry short fore paws, 
Shrieks come from the Macaws, 
The old bald Vulture shakes his naked head, - 
And pineth for the dead, 
The Boa writhes into a double knot, 
The keeper groans 
Whilst sawing bones, 
And looks askance at the deserted spot— 
Brutal and rational lament bis loss, 
The flower of thy beastly family { 
Poor Birs. Cross 
Sheds frequent tears into hef daily tea, 
And weakens her Boheéa ! 


Oh, Mr. Cross, how little it gives birth 
To grief, when human greatness goes to earth, 
How few tament for Czars!— © 
But, oh! the universal heart o’erflow’d 
At his high mass, 
Lighted by gas, 
When, like Mark Avthony, the keeper show'd 
The Elephantine scars !— 
Reporter's eyes 
Were of an egg-like size, 
Men that bad never wept for murder'd Mars ! 
Hard-hearted editors with iron faces 
Their sluices all unclosed,— 
And discomposed 
Compositors went fretting to their cases !— 
That gritf has left its traces : 
The poor old Beef-eater has gone much greyer 
Wath sheer regret, 
And the Gazette 
Seems the least trouble of the beasts’ Purveyor ! 
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And I too weep '—A dozenof great men 
I could have spared without a single'tear ; 
it then 
They are renewable from year to year ! 
Fresh Gents would rise, though Gent resign’d 
the pen : 
I should not wholly 
Despair for six months of another C****, 
Nor, though F*****+###* lay on his small bier, 
Be melancholy ,— 
But when Wil: such an Elephant appear ! 
Though Penley were destroy’d at Drury Lane, 
His like might come again! 
Fate might supply 
Asecond Powell, if the first should die: 
Another Bennet, if the sire were snatch’d ; 
Barnes—might be match'd ; 
And Time fill up the gap 
Were Parsloe laid upon the green earth’s lap, 


Ev'n Claremont might be equall’d—I could hope © 7 


(Ali human greatness is, alas, so puny !) 
For other Egertons—another Pope, 
But not another Chunee ! 


Well, he is dead! 

And there's a gap in Nature of eleven 
Feet high by seven— 

Five living tons !—And I remain—nine stoue 
Of skin and bone! 

itis enough to make me shake my head 
And dream of the grave's brink— 
‘Tis worse to think, 

How like the Beast ’s the sorry life I've led !— 

. a A sort of show 

Of my poor public self and my sagacity, 
To profit the rapacity 

Of certain folks in Paternoster Row, 

A slavish toil to win an upper story, — 

f And a hard glory 

Of wooden beams about a weary brow ! 
Ob, Mr.C! 

If ever you behold me twirl my pen 

To earn a public supper, that is, eat 
Im the hare street, 

Or turn about their literary den— 


Shoot me ! Ibid. 





OYSTERS. 

Oysters are conceitedly said to be in 
season in every month of the year that 
has an R in its name, beginning with 
September, and ending with April; but 
the season in mapy places extends from 
August to May. very city has its fa- 
vourite oyster bank. In London, the 
Colchester and Milton oysters are held in 
most esteem ; Edinburgh has her “ whis- 
pered Pandores,” and, latterly, Aberdour 
oysters ; and Dublin, the Carlingford and 
“ Powldoodies of Burran.” For the con- 
venience of obtaining a ready supply of 
poe they are often transported Baad 
iginal beds, and laid down on 

Proper p! of the coast, but these 
exiles are seldom found in such perfection 
as those which are called natives—that is, 
such as have never been rudely torn from 
native homes, and sent on voyages 

of profit. Oysters, when just. dredged, 


may be so packed-in small barrels - 
keep good for a week or ten days ; and in 
this state they were sent to distant places. 


putridity, Fras taught 


them to relish the flavour 
be: 


them, bottom downwards, in a 
any vessel suited to the quantity to 
preserved, and cover them with water 


Change water every twelve 
Most cooks direct that this delicate ani+ 


pan on in a drop of gin, aré for feeding 
them with white wine ana bread crumbs ! 


the brackish contents of the pana of the 
adjacent salt-works of Prestonpans flow- 
ing out upon the beds, a. subject: worthy 
the serious investigation of the oyster 
amateur; who ma: Teceive some ex-. 
cellent hints for fattening and improving 
the quality. of his. favourite mo y oi} 
Shell: fish, and the oyster above all, 
have long been deemed highly restorative,- 
and easy of. digestion ;. they-are therefore. 
recommended for. the food, of the delicate 
and declining, and of ‘those whose diges> 
tive powers have been impaired by excess. 
When eaten for health, am oyster is;hest- 
swallowed with’ its own liquor, the. mo- 
ment the shell. is opened: or if found too 
cold for the stomach, a sprinkling of. 
black pepper may be-allowed. Vinegar 
counteracts the effect of eating oysters to 
enrich the blood, or render it more bale 
samic, and ought therefore to be avoided: 
by the declining, as there are no reason- 
able bounds to oyster eating, it may be 
useful to notice here, that when too many’ 
of these or other shell fish are swallow: 
the unpleasant feeling may be removed by 
drinking half-a-pint of hot milk. - Con. 
sumptive persons are recommended to use 
hot milk after thei oysters at all times. - 
Oysters, says the learned author of 
Tabella Cibaria, were not common at 
Rome, and, consequently, fetched there 
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Instead of pol we aeewte the which 
supports ing the herring 
nets, or — the cod like the 
fishermen of ian seas, they 

« Sing to charm the spirits of the deep,” 
as they troll the dredging nets. There 
is, indeed, a poetical notion that the 


© The herring loves the merry moonlight , 
The mackerel loves the wind, 
But the oyster loves the dredging song, 
For he comes of gentle kind.” 


She Gatherer. 


“fam but a Gatherer ana cheposer of other 
men s stuff.” — Wotton, 


HOBSON’S CHOICE. 
Own a lady’s entering the assembly-room, 
at York, Sicientiieiieeaiiess be was 
told she was a Mrs. Hobson; on which 
he said, “*‘ He had often heard of Hob- 
son’s choice, but he never saw it before.” 
é 
AN EPIGRAM. 
A JOE VERSIFIED. 


TurovcH Pancras church-yard as two 
tailors were walking, 

Of princes and politics earnestly talking, 

Says Robert to Richard (by way of di. 
gression), 

‘ *Tis a monstrous fine morning, beyond 


all: expression ; 
If = on (added he, look. 
ig 9 
*T will bring everything charm out 
uns erything ingly 


« God forbid,” replied Richard, alertly, 
S for here 


I buried two wives without droppi a 
tear.” . Cc. BE 


-GOOD WISHES. 
Ay Irish” w a crimi- 
nal abel tobe exocbied fo the otomery 
"Ler and receiving it, exclaimed, 
’ meee ny Dy» oy ela 
same moment let the drop fall. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Severna of our readers have inquired why we 
have not coutinued to give Original Music w= 
promised inthe. Mrmnor ; the fact is, that the 
type-founder who supplied us with the beautifal 
specimen we gave will cot permit us to stereo- 
type from it, and as the extensive sale of the 
Mrmnor renders it that every Number 
should be stereotyped, we ee unable at present 
to prosecute our design. Ifthe present difficulty 
can be obviated, we shall resume our pian most 
cheerfully 

Malvina wil see the reason why we cannot 
avail ourselves of the original music she has sent 
us. The moment we are enabled to do so we 
shall insert it. Inthe mean time, perhaps, Mal- 
vina will be pleased to see a correct copy of the 
beautiful ballad with which we lave been fa 
voured by the amiable author. This we shall 
insert in an early Number. 

Clio is intended for insertion. 

We shall give answers to our other correspon- 
dents next week. 
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